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in training, education, physical development, and devotion to 
duty, to those of any other navy. ... I can say with 
absolute confidence that the efficiency of the fleet has steadily 
progressed and has never been so high as it is today." 

Within a year our Secretary of the Navy, Josephus 
Daniels, has pointed out that there are now in active 
service, fully commissioned, 225 vessels of all charac- 
ters, which is 36 more than were fully commissioned 
when he became Secretary. There are 101 vessels of 
various types in reserve capable of rendering service in 
war. We have unden construction and authorized 77 
vessels, 9 of which are dreadnaughts, 23 destroyers, 38 
submarines, and 7 auxiliaries, as compared with 54 ves- 
sels under construction in March, 1913. Mr. Daniels 
is careful also to say that all these vessels are fully sup- 
plied with munitions of war. The number of mines on 
hand and in process of manufacture has been increased 
during the year by 244 per cent, and torpedoes during 
two years 90 per cent. By the enlargement of the naval- 
power factory the Government will soon be able to 
double its former capacity. The navy is today re- 
cruited to the maximum strength allowed. "There ex- 
ists today no more efficient institution than the United 
States Navy." Stated in dollars,, the Wilson admin- 
istration in its first two years authorized $70,000,000 to 
be spent on the chief fighting force of the navy, as 
against $26,000,000 authorized during the last two 
years of the Taft administration. "Stated in numbers, 
it authorized five dreadnaughts instead of two; and 
stated in effectiveness, the five dreadnaughts authorized 
under Wilson will mount 36 more 14-inch guns than 
the two authorized under Mr. Taft." . . . "The 
Bureau of Ordnance has developed a 14-inch gun that 
will shoot farther, shoot straighter, and hit harder than 



any gun now in use or known to be designed by a foreign 
country." Mr. Daniels says flatly that the navy of 
1915 is larger and better equipped and in better condi- 
tion than in any previous year. 

In the light of these facts there ought to be no room 
for hysteria in the council chambers of the nation. 
Furthermore, there should be no room for the Augustus 
P. Gardner school of statesmen. Admiral Fletcher, 
contradicting the statements of Mr. Gardner, says that 
the scores recently recorded by our gunners at sea are 
higher than any made before in the open sea. People 
who know are authority for the statement that the 
scores also show an increase in rapidity of fire as well 
as accuracy. 

It has frequently been stated that the Wilson defense 
program was "put up to be knocked down." Whether 
this be true or not, part of the program has already 
been knocked down in the resignation of the over- 
emphatic Mr. Garrison. Politicians and other mis- 
guided pyromaniacs insist, however, upon playing with 
the fire. The rising wave of fear is advancing still. 
Ignoring our real defenses at home, and that the vast 
European enmities will for many years protect this na- 
tion from attack, the artful game of party chicane goes 
on. The situation in America is too complex and too 
near to each of us for analysis and explanation. Why 
we are asked to arm, beyond the dreams of militarists 
heretofore, against a crippled and disintegrating Eu- 
rope, more than we have thought of arming when the 
European States were at the height of their military 
power, we cannot say. The crime against America, 
against Europe, against the world, is the apparent in- 
ability of our leaders to conceive of any way of attaining 
unto their ends other than by war. 



WAR PLAYS TODAY 

By MORRIS LEROY ARNOLD 



It is not surprising that war is the subject of many 
recent plays. The striking aspect of the case is that 
these plays condemn the warfare they depict. For the 
drama of old, war was synonymous with glory. Today 
it is anathema. 

"I saw young Harry, with his beaver on, 
His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly armed, 
Rise from the ground like feathered Mercury, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 
As if an angel dropped down from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship." 

Where is the modern counterpart of this glowing 
picture of Shakespeare's darling Prince Hal? Or of 
Marlowe's Tamburlaine, Schiller's Wallenstein, or even 
Victor Hugo's Cromwell ? Where is the stirring battle 



speech today, the marching and countermarching, the 
blare of trumpet, the streaming banner, the exchange of 
taunts before the encounter, the attack, the retreat, the 
clash, the clamor, the shout of victory? Such scenes 
were the rule in the multitude of Revolutionary plays 
which flourished in the early days of the United States. 
Must we now consign actual warfare to the moving 
picture ? Rostand strove to resurrect it, but his pathetic 
study of the son of Napoleon, the eaglet longing, but 
unable to fight, seemed to put a quietus to the romantic 
war drama. 

There is little of the pathetic in recent war plays. 
Written at furious speed, recording oftentimes horrors 
unparalleled on the stage since the time the Romans 
actually killed their prisoners of war in their dramas, 
nevertheless the plays today have back of their sensation- 
alism a logical impetus conspicuously absent in the past. 
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Even the most extravagant of modern war plays, re- 
garded as utterly improbable in 1909, when it packed 
Wyndham's Theater in London, while it was hissed from 
the boards in Berlin, is now vindicated as little short of 
prophecy. "An Englishman's Home" was proclaimed a 
journalistic success and an artistic failure in its day. It 
was not considered even remotely possible that Germany 
should attack the English sea-coast. Germany is not 
named as the foe, and the real object of the play — for, 
mingling of farce and melodrama though it is, the play 
has a purpose — the object might be summarized in this 
command : "Englishmen, shake off your self-complacent 
lethargy and prepare for the war which is imminent." 

The author, a major in the British army, knew what 
he was talking about, as subsequent events have proved. 
He aims his satiric shrapnel at the domicile of the 
provincial, opinionated Mr. Brown, representative of the 
British middle class rate payer. While there is a fog on 
the English Channel and England is beset by a national 
strike — this item has a peculiarly up-to-date sound — Mr. 
Brown encounters some intruders in his garden, no other 
than the foreign invaders. The Englishman's home is 
forthwith in a state of siege. Geoffrey, an empty-pated 
young clerk, jumps on a table to get a better view of the 
attack, and while he is dancing a silly dance he is shot 
dead. This is symbolism with a vengeance, the object of 
the piece being to knock some sense of their danger into 
the heads of the average English household. Finally, 
Mr. Brown, his home made desolate, fires at the be- 
siegers. He is captured and executed because he is a 
civilian carrying arms. Here the satire would have 
ended had not the author yielded to public pressure and 
added a regiment of Highlanders who expel the invaders. 
Major Du Maimer's style may be crude, but he did 
more than devise a theatrical sensation, as he anticipated 
an epoch in history. 

Another extraordinary forecast of the war, swept aside 
at the time as the height of absurdity, is the little one-act 
sketch by Bernard Shaw, "Press Cuttings." This skit, 
a kind of intellectual vaudeville on war and woman 
suffrage, has method in its madness, as usual with Shaw. 
His recent strictures on the war, as well as his early in- 
dictment of the soldier in "The Man of Destiny" and 
"Arms and the Man," are thoroughly in accord with this 
satire on the militarist, woman as well as man. But 
here the irony has become prophecy. The Prime Minis- 
ter, Balsquith, asks the Secretary of War, Mitchener, 
"After all, why should the Germans invade us?" To 
which Mitchener retorts, "Why shouldn't they? What 
else has their army to do? What else are they building 
a navy for?" When one considers that these words were 
penned in 1901, and that the time of the action is sup- 
posedly 1911, the fantastic appears rather close to fact. 

Mitchener is militarism personified, and in accordance 
with the characteristic Shavian method of satiric over- 
statement, Mitchener's remedy for all emergencies is, 
"Shoot them down." To Balsquith's amazement he 
affirms that there is no such thing as public opinion : 
"Absolutely no such thing as public opinion. There are 
certain persons who entertain certain opinions. Well, 
shoot them down. When you have shot them down there 
are no longer any persons entertaining these opinions 
alive; consequently there is no longer any more of the 
public opinion you are so much afraid of. Grasp that 
fact, my dear Balsquith, and you have grasped the secret 



of government." Pursuing the same line of thought, 
Mitchener concludes that the only thing to do with the 
Germans is to shoot them down. Balsquith protests, "I 
can't shoot them down." "Yes, you can," snaps Mitch- 
ener. "You don't realize it, but if you fire a rifle into 
a German he drops just as surely as a rabbit does." 
"But dash it all, man," Balsquith interrupts, "a rabbit 
hasn't got a rifle and a German has. Suppose he shoots 
you down." "Excuse me, Balsquith," retorts Mitchener, 
"but that consideration is what we call cowardice in the 
army. A soldier always assumes that he is going to 
shoot, not to be shot." Here is a hot shot at the mili- 
tarist's logic. 

People don't like Bernard Shaw. It is a well known 
paradox that his popularity rests on his unpopularity, 
but the reason therefor is not often investigated. His 
satire attacks the war spirit — as it does all forms of what 
Shaw believes to be sentimentality — and pushes it to a 
logical, or rather, an illogical, issue. Shaw shocks us 
into considering things we do not wish to think about. 
For example, there is no question about the shrewd sense 
in the observation of the witty charwoman, Mrs. Farrell. 
Mitchener boasts to her that he has risked his life on 
eight battlefields ; to which she retorts, "Would you put 
up with bad language from me, because I've risked my 
life eight times in child-bed?" "My dear Mrs. Farrell," 
protests Mitchener, "you surely would not compare a risk 
of that harmless domestic kind to the fearful risks of the 
battlefield ?" "I wouldn't compare risks run to bear liv- 
ing people into the world to risks run to blow them out 
of it. A mother's risk is jooty, a soldier's nothin' but 
divilment." 

It would be difficult to imagine two plays more unlike 
than Shaw's sparkling little skit and the ponderous 
blank-verse tragedy by Israel Zangwell, "The War God," 
sumptuously produced by Sir Herbert Tree in 1911. Yet 
both have the same purpose, the condemnation of war. 
Indeed, it would not require too great a stretching of the 
imagination to find romantic versions of Balsquith and 
Mitchener in Frithof, the staunch champion of peace, 
and Torgrim, the iron chancellor, who is plotting war. 
Instead of Mrs. Farrell, however, with her caustic wit, we 
have Noma, the fair young anarchist, who is waging war 
on war, meeting death with death. Although the time is' 
supposedly the present, "The War God" harks back to 
the Spanish cloak-and-sword play for intrigue and to 
Elizabethan drama for verse, and consequently the effect 
is dignified but somewhat archaic. 

More impressive is the preachment against war by 
Charles Eann Kennedy in his one-act piece, "The Ter- 
rible Meek." Out of the darkness on a wind-swept hill 
there come voices of some soldiers and a peasant woman. 
Above them hangs the corpse of the woman's son, shot 
because he has preached fraternity and thus incurred the 
suspicion of the government. One may feel that the 
cockney dialect does not fit into the Christian symbolism 
here so well as in "The Servant in the House," and, 
moreover, that the piece is too didactic; yet it has the 
merit of sincerity. "Killing's my trade," says the cap- 
tain frankly ; "it was the only thing they brought me up 
to do. I have been mixed up with it ever since I can 
remember. My father did it before me. All my people 
did it. It is considered the thing — the sort of thing a 
gentleman ought to do. They call it glory, they call it 
honor, courage, patriotism. Great kings hold their 
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thrones by it. Great merchants get their beastly riches 
by it. Great empires are built that way." "By mur- 
der?" asks the woman. "By murder. By the blood of 
just men, women and little children, too." These words, 
written two years before the war, have a tragic sig- 
nificance today. At the end of their colloquy the woman 
foretells "a newer courage, more like woman's, dealing 
with life, not death." Says the captain, "I can see the 
end of war in this: some day." And the woman re- 
joins, "I can see the joy of women and little children : 
some day." To which we involuntarily add the post- 
lude: How long, 0, Lord, how long? 

Two other one-act plays anticipate the actual war, both 
given rather notable amateur productions in December, 
1913 : "War," by J. E. Fillmore, produced at the Toy 
Theater in Boston, and "Rada," by Alfred Noyes, given 
at the Christmas festival of the MacDowell Club of New 
York city. "War" is a theatrical tale of terror, con- 
trived to show some of the ironies of warfare. Whether 
the action is probable or not is beside the mark. "Rada" 
is equally sensational. It chronicles atrocities like those 
now happening in the war zone. Bada's husband, a 
physician in a Balkan village, has just been killed by 
some soldiers of the enemy quartered in the home. 
When she and her twelve-year-old daughter are ap- 
proached by the roisterers she kills her daughter and 
herself. The half-witted schoolmaster, who babbles 
about war as causing the survival of the fittest, gives the 
ironic meaning of the piece. Notwithstanding the 
effective scenario of "Rada," the situations and the 
speech do not quite ring true. One feels that if it had 
been written since the war it would necessarily have 
sounded a deeper note of veracity. 

The same criticism may be passed on "In the Van- 
guard," by Katrina Trask. As anything approaching 
an acting play, its nine scenes, now fatuous, now gran- 
diose, are quite impossible. Some little interspersed 
ballads are attractive, but clearly it is intended as a 
tract and not a play. The idea is that of the hero who 
renounces a brilliant military career in order to become 
a pacifist. There is much of moral worth in the various 
discussions with which the action is laden, but unfor- 
tunately the public, like Candida's father, shrieks at the 
sight of an avowedly good book, demanding "Summat 
pleasant, just to pass the time." 

In the realm of the avowedly pacifist drama we find 
a play not only good, but also "summat pleasant," pub- 
lished soon after the declaration of war, "The Unseen 
Empire," by Atherton Brownell. Here is a good old- 
fashioned love plot, a struggle between the forces mak- 
ing for peace and those for war, with a climax at the 
end of each of the four acts, except the last, in which it 
is recorded that hero and heroine and all tbe world live 
happily forever after. 

The play has an extraneous interest in the fact that 
the heroine, Friderika Stahl, the iron queen of the Stahl 
Gun Works, who has inherited the plant from her father 
and who is devoted to philanthropies for her working 
people, is a thinly disguised portrait of Bertha Krupp 
in her model town of Essen. There is a contemporane- 
ous interest also in the scene at the Chancellerie in Ber- 
lin, when the junkers are planning a conquest of all 
their neighbors. Says Von Wrede: "We are all right 
on land — we can meet any force that can be thrown 



against us — but on the sea, why, it seems to me per- 
fectly evident that we have to strike quickly and by sur- 
prise, just as the Japanese did at Port Arthur, and gain 
an English port— Harwich, perhaps, before too heavy a 
British fleet can be thrown against us." This was pub- 
lished in September, 1914. In the January following 
the attack on Harwich was actually made. 

But it is not such coincidences between fiction and 
fact which constitute the real interest in the play. It is 
packed with ideas. The American ambassador Chan- 
ning has an incisive way of putting things. He ex- 
plains to the German Chancellor the folly of the Civil 
War of the United States, with these startling statistics : 
"If there had been four million slaves, and if we had 
bought every one of them at an average of one thousand 
dollars apiece, set them free and had no war, we would 
have been in pocket today just sixteen billion dollars. 
That one crime cost us in cash just about the equal of 
sixteen dollars a minute from the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era." He explains to the Chancellor his remedy 
for war, a subject in which humanity is now vitally in- 
terested: "Wholesale murder among nations can only 
be stopped by some one nation or group of nations hav- 
ing the power or the force to prevent it. The United 
States of America thinks it has that force, and it intends 
to exercise it. The United States will not fight — with 
guns. It doesn't have to. But from the moment the 
first German gun is fired against England, Germany 
ceases to exist, so far. as the'United States is concerned. 
You are no longer on our planet. Your postage stamps 
will not be recognized, a small matter, perhaps. Your 
money will be refused in exchange. Your ships cannot 
enter or leave our ports. Your stocks and securities 
will not be dealt in. We will buy nothing from you. 
We will sell you nothing. Without our raw material 
your industries will be paralyzed. Without our food 
your people will starve. Don't fire that first gun, your 
Grace. It isn't wise. Let us arbitrate !" This theory 
is worthy of a careful consideration. The United States 
is just beginning to realize its power through a national 
commercial boycott. To be sure, in the play this threat 
from America is hacked by the destruction of the Stahl 
Gun Works, and, we must admit, the fabulously wealthy 
makers of munitions are a controlling force in the 
"Unseen Empire" behind the war game. 

The last act of "The Unseen Empire" seems the acme 
-of irony, in the light of history now in the making. 
The Emperor and the Chancellor, grisly war gods sum- 
marily transformed into jovial pacifists, are aiding 
Friderika Stahl and her husband to build a great cosmo- 
politan city on the battlefield of Sedan, a city to com- 
memorate the lasting peace of the world. However 
Utopian this may appear, we may well agree with the 
Emperor, "The time has come to think in terms greater 
than one nation." Patriotism, to use his own expres- 
sion, must become worldism. Many distrust such a 
formula, fearing that loyalty to country will thereby be 
dissipated in a visionary idealism, but such skeptics for- 
get that loyalty to home and city strengthens rather 
than weakens loyalty to state and nation. Are we not 
big enough now for the next step? And would not a 
genuine worldism foster the right kind of patriotism? 

Traffic in false patriotism, a madness oblivious to the 
interest of one's own country or any other, is bitingly 
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portrayed in the three little scenes by Hermann Hagedorn 
called "Makers of Madness." It is well named. The 
characters, appropriately enough, are all men. These 
makers of war madness are the councillors of a king, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, a corrupt senator, an 
unscrupulous business man, a manufacturer of muni- 
tions and a yellow journalist. The journalist cynically 
analyzes the lure of war. "People want the excitement,''' 
he explains. "They've seen the ball rolling and they 
can't keep out of the game. The very bigness of the 
thing lures them on ; the bigger the issue, the bigger the 
fascination. The millions of men and the billions of 
dollars — that lures them. And the awfulness — the dead, 
the wounded, the horrors, that lures them like nothing 
else." To which we may append an apothegm by 
Abraham Lincoln, "But you can't fool all of the people 
all of the time." 

This little play, with no plot or characterization for 
their own sake, concentrates upon the main thesis. Not 
only the democratic but also the autocratic reasons for 
war are analyzed. The chief argument that the coun- 
cillors of the king make is this, that monarchy can be 
sustained only by war. The same idea is expressed by 
Wedekind, once imprisoned for lese-majesty by the Ger- 
man government. In his historical drama, "Such Is 
Life," written in 1902, and purporting to concern 
medieval Italy, he makes some almost suspiciously con- 
temporary observations on kingship. For example, the 
king is thus advised : 

"From every side 
The mob comes streaming to the palace walls. 
To me, your loyal chancellor, 'tis clear 
Instead of shooting down this threatening herd, 
No better means can now be found to quell 
Their spirit than to send them forth to fight 
Against the neighboring principalities. 
The mob grows weary of the golden hours 
And frets against the long-continued peace; 
It thirsts for blood, like the wild beast it is. 
Its drunken lust will crown you conqueror 
Amid the corpses fallen from its ranks ! 
Seize, then, the sword ! Else, even in this hour, 
Yourself may fall with many deadly wounds." 

The truth of this lurid assertion has been obvious since 
the declaration of war, in the loyal support of the ruler 
by the social democrats of Germany and by the woman 
suffragists of England, to cite only two illustrations. 

As Wedekind, the dramaturgic spokesman for young 
Germany, has openly expressed his distrust of war, so 
has Schnitzler, Austria's foremost dramatist. Not only 
has he inveighed against duelling in his "Freiwild" and 
"Lieutenant Gustl," but in his huge historical drama 
depicting Vienna in the time of Napoleon, "Young 
Medardus" (1910), he has. incidentally contrived to pre- 
sent a convincing satire on armed conflict. There is no 
preachment here, but the intrigues attendant upon war- 
fare, as well as its false standards, are laid bare with a 
surgeon's skill. 

The mention of Napoleon recalls Thomas Hardy's 
gigantic epic drama of the Napoleonic wars, "The 
Dynasts," written a few years ago and last winter given 
a unique production, in abbreviated form, by Granville 
Barker. Mr. Hardy recently told me that he considered 
this his masterpiece, and perhaps posterity will rank it 



with "Paradise Lost." Although constructed on the 
model of the Elizabethan chronicle play, its worth is 
poetic rather than dramatic. To the Elizabethan con- 
ception of war — pictorial, ardent, exalted — there is 
added a touch of modern introspection. In the multi- 
tudinous moving pictures of battles by land and sea at 
Trafalgar, the Peninsula and Waterloo, war is suggested 
as the result of blind forces, "The imminent will with 
its inexplicable artisteries." Napoleon himself is con- 
signed to oblivion with words double-edged today : 

"Such men as thou, who wade across the world 
To make an epoch, bless, confuse, appal, 
Are in the elemental ages' chart 

• Like meanest insects on obscurest leaves, 
But incidents and tools of Earth's unfolding."' 

Perhaps the most remarkable coincidence between war 
plays and the war was the publication of "The Mob" by 
John Galsworthy only a month before England's decla- 
ration of war. Stephen More, the hero, is like Ibsen's 
Dr. Stockman and Shakespeare's Coriolanus in being a 
martyr to what we glibly term mob psychology, but 
More, unlike his famous predecessors, is fighting for 
peace. Against the wishes of wife, friends, family, and 
constituency, he makes a speech in the House opposing 
his country's declaration of war, and then, when war Js 
declared, he resigns his position in order to publicly 
oppose the war, and thus he becomes alienated from 
every one near and dear to him, and finally he is stoned 
to death by the mob. The plot is well made ; the hero, 
standing for the ideal of Christian brotherhood, is pitted 
against the mob, thirsting for blood. Perhaps the action 
is too unswerving, the author too intent on his message, 
capped bv the text on More's tomb, "Faithful to his 
ideal." 

Less finish and more force distinguish the plays writ- 
ten since the declaration of war and occasioned by it. 
One of the greatest surprises was the grandiose style of 
the invariably whimsical Barrie in his "Der Tag." Near- 
est to mediocrity of anything he has done, not excepting 
his "Rosy Bapture," it has a certain sort of effectiveness. 
The little sketch of the German Emperor on the point of 
signing the declaration of war, when confronted by the 
Spirit of Culture, makes its points, notwithstanding its 
clumsy machinery of dream, prophecy, and epigram. 
The Emperor refers to England as "a belly of a land, she 
lies overfed," while Culture taunts the Emperor with this 
counter thrust, "It has ever been your weakness to think 
that I have no other home save here in Germany." The 
fact that it enthralled the London music hall audience 
and that a prominent New York newspaper found it 
profitable to pay for the transmission of the play by 
cable shows the commercial, if not the artistic, value of 
the production. 

Possibly the span of the Atlantic clarifies the vision of 
the artist who is striving to interpret this world struggle. 
At any rate, an American, Marion Craig Wentworth, in 
her one-act piece, "War Brides," has come rather close to 
the high-water mark of achievement in war plays. A 
tense acting piece, as Nazimova demonstrates, its real in- 
terest, one which has aroused considerable controversy, is 
woman's protest against war. Some maintain that the 
situation is exaggerated, but governmental encourage- 
ment of war marriages is a well-known fact. The play 
is founded on a press clipping: "The war brides were 
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cheered with enthusiasm and the churches were crowded 
when the large wedding parties spoke the ceremony in 
concert." We are shown the interior of a peasant's house, 
with picturesque glimpses of women harvesting in the 
fields and soldiers in the street. The compact story and 
the incisive characterization are fairly magnetic. The 
mother has the stoicism of a Volumnia, hut she is Teu- 
tonic to the marrow. "For the Fatherland," that is the 
last word for her. Amelia, her daughter, wants to serve 
as a Bed Cross nurse. She is a sensitive, lovable gir], 
sought as a war bride by Hoffman, a gay young lieu- 
tenant, whom she scarcely knows. By way of contrast 
there is a butterfly creature, a newly-made war bride, as 
proud of her iron ring as a child with a new toy, not- 
withstanding the fact that she has married a good-for- 
naught whom she never would have considered in time 
of peace. The central figure, one drawn with tragic 
clarity, is Hedwig, in six months to become a mother. 
She is not a war bride, but her husband is at the front 
fighting. Her challenge to old Captain Herz is the 
pronunciamento of the piece: "Look at mother; four 
sons torn from her in one month, and none of you ever 
asked her if she wanted war. You keep us here help- 
less. We don't want dreadnaughts and armies and 
fighting, we women. You tear our husbands, our sons, 
from us — you never ask us to help you find a better 
way — and haven't we anything to say V To which Herz 
replies curtly, "No ; war is man's business." Is it ? 

News comes that the mother's sons, including Bed- 
wig's husband, have been killed in the war, one of the 
most terrible moments in any play. The terror is in- 
tensified by the silence. The mother prays to herself. 
Hedwig lies prostrate on the floor. Then she inscribes 
a message to the Emperor: "I refuse to bear my child 
until you promise there shall be no more war." She 
leaves the room. A pistol shot is heard, and the old 
mother rocks to and fro, muttering and praying. Here 
is a suggestion of the tragic theme of Euripides' "Trojan 
Women," pins a dynamic sense of woman's rights. 

Another little play by an American woman presents 
a similar idea, but in a different way, "Across the Bor- 
der," by Beulah Marie Dix, a notable item in the bill at 
the Princess Theater of New York last winter. The 
Junior Lieutenant, the hero, is a thoroughly likable 
youth, with plenty of physical courage. Under fire he 
makes a dash for liberty in order to save his fellows. 
He goes across the border to the undiscovered country, 
the Place of Quiet, a humble home where people are 
simple and loving, obviously a symbolic suggestion of 
heaven. Thence he passes to the Place of Winds, evi- 
dently a modern symbol of hell, where he is tortured by 
the charnel house of his conscience. He was one of the 
drunken soldiers who burned a town, and the baby who 
died from starvation and the aged grandmother con- 
front him. "I never meant it, God," sobs the Junior 
Lieutenant, and tl;; Master observes, "There's never a 
man comes here but says, as you said, that his cause is 
just and that God is on his side." 

The Junior Lieutenant gets a new point of view in 
regard to military glory. He confesses naively, "When 
we marched into the capital, after our first campaign, 
women we didn't know flung their arms about us and 
kissed us, decent women, not street walkers ; all flowers, 
and claps on the shoulder, and bugles, and cheers, and 



the rest of it." He begs to go back to earth, even to 
suffer frightful pain, in order to convert his fellows. 
The fourth and last scene is the grisly one. Here in 
the squalid field hospital, with its miserable occupants 
cursing and praying, the Junior Lieutenant regains con- 
sciousness, and in great pain he beseeches the Senior 
Lieutenant to stop the fighting. Naturally he is re- 
garded as crazy. Left in the darkness, the girl from 
the Place of Quiet appears and tells him that she will 
take him home to rest. Then the surgeon, cursing, pre- 
pares to operate on him, but the orderly discovers that 
the young lieutenant has crossed the border. "Say," 
says the orderly, "he looks mighty quiet, poor tyke, after 
all the pain." A stretcher, bearing a blood-stained fig- 
ure, is brought in, as the surgeon replies, "Well, we've 
no time to stand sentimentalizing. Get that bed clear. 
This is war." 

Now Mrs. Dix has amplified and intensified her con- 
ception of war in her recent play, "Moloch," for Hol- 
brook Blinn and his company. "Moloch" shows the 
degradation of a happy home through the cumulative 
horrors of warfare. Finally, when a new war is de- 
clared with the old allies as enemy, the strong young 
men marching away, leaving behind the cripple and the 
drunkard, wrecks from the previous conflict, "We cannot 
bear it," cry the women ; and there comes the inevitable 
reply, "As long as men are men, there will be fighting." 

Not as a propagandist, but as a humanitarian, Leonid 
Andreyev, in the foremost rank of Eussian writers, 
devotes his latest play to "The Sorrows of Belgium." 
Beginning his dramatic career in 1905 with "To the 
Stars," Andreyev showed an interest in the large prob- 
lem of warfare. There an old astronomer lives serene, 
contemplating the stars, while war rages around him. 
"How can I cry and despair over the death of one man," 
he exclaims, "when in the world a man dies every sec- 
ond, and in the universe probably a whole world is 
destroyed every second?" This theory is put to the test 
when he learns that his son has been taken a prisoner of 
war, and, moreover, because of the outrages committed 
upon him in prison, he has become an idiot. At first 
stunned by the news, the old man soon regains his phil- 
osophical poise, as evidenced by the sublime paradox: 
"Only those die who kill, not those who are killed." 

But in Andreyev's "Sorrows of Belgium" he comes 
out of the clouds into the realities of war. It has a real 
situation : the plight of Belgium at the outbreak of the 
war of 1914 and her heroic opening of her dams and 
the consequent inundation and destruction of her prop- 
erty as a war measure. It has real characters; no less 
a personage than Maurice Maeterlinck is the hero and 
King Albert appears during the action. There is no 
seeking for dramatic effects in the telling of a story. 
Indeed, there is no more sequence than in the Eliza- 
bethan chronicle history play. Events are chronicled 
regardless of their pertinence, but each scene is graphic. 
One can never forget the opening, when the deaf old 
gardener, among his flowers, refuses to believe that there 
are invaders in the land. Then comes the heroic re- 
solve of Emil Grelieu (Maeterlinck) to enlist. He and 
his son are wounded and another son is killed, but these 
facts are briefly expounded. There are no harrowing 
battle scenes. Indeed, it is indicated that behind the 
scenes the actual tragedy occurs. 
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One of the most touching episodes is the appearance 
of a girl who repeatedly asks her way to Lonua. She is 
crazed by grief, since her people were destroyed when 
the Prussians set fire to the little village Lonua. One 
of the most impressive scenes contains no characters of 
importance and no plot element. Pour women are 
huddled together, terrified by the approaching fire. Page 
after page might have been written by Maeterlinck him- 
self, there is so much of atmospheric effect produced by 
iteration, here natural from stress of emotion. "It is 
burning and burning and there is no end to the fire" is 
repeated again and again until there comes the cry to 
God for mercy. The play concludes with a noble 
prophecy made by the patriot Grelieu to his wife: "I 
swear by God : Belgium will live ! God has given me 
the light to see and I can see. Songs will resound here, 
Jeanne ! . . . There will be* no more bloodshed. I 
see a new world, Jeanne! I see my nation. Here it is 
advancing with palm leaves to meet God, who has come 
to earth again. "Weep, Jeanne, you are a mother! 
Weep, unfortunate mother. God weeps with you. But 



there will be happy mothers here again. I see a new 
world, Jeanne ; I see a new life !" Certainly, in the 
midst of despair, here is a courageous vision of the 
future. 

Is it a great drama? As a unified work of art, it is 
obviously inferior to the author's "Anathema," or even 
to his sparkling little satire, "Love of One's Neighbor." 
But "The Sorrows of Belgium" and the host of other 
plays which will inevitably follow in its wake will be 
important documents for the social historian of this 
tumultuous era. 

The most remarkable feature of the plays about war 
written just before or just after the war of 1914 is their 
unanimous denunciation of war. Playwrights of the 
belligerent and the neutral nations have devoted their 
energies to the unmasking of the contemptible causes of 
war, as well as its devastating effects. War plays today 
are peace plays, and the best of them are more potent 
than the most cogent of pacifist exhortations, because 
they first make us feel, and thus they compel us to 
think. 



THE SCHOOL AS AN AGENCY FOE PEACE 

By BENJAMIN GLASSBERO 



If the people were not carefully trained in military 
ideals war could be abolished. We would be ap- 
proaching universal peace, even though the economic 
motives were just as potent as they are at present. To 
accomplish this we must concentrate our efforts upon 
the institution mainly responsible for the ideas and feel- 
ings instilled in the young — the schools. 

Preaching peace has accomplished little because it be- 
gins at too late a stage in man's development. The 
ideal of brotherhood presented does not sink deep enough 
in the mind of man. It comes at an age when man's 
ideas are almost all formed. Consequently this ideal is 
easily erased. The veneer of internationalism rubs off 
when it clashes with the spirit of nationalism. 

It is, therefore, with the youth that we must begin. 
Then the mind is in its most receptive stage. It is 
plastic and easily molded. The impressions made dur- 
ing this period usually adhere throughout life. The 
agencies at work producing these impressions are the 
home, the gang, the church, and the school. With the 
spread of compulsory education throughout the world 
the school is becoming more and more the greatest single 
factor in modifying and directing the instincts and 
ideas of the future men and women of the country. 

What ideas are the schools giving the children con- 
cerning wars, heroes, and foreign countries? Are they 
making any attempt to inspire a feeling of friendship 
for the peoples of other nations? Are the children 
taught to realize how much civilization is indebted to the 
contributions of the nations of the world, of which their 
country is one ? Or are they being impressed with the 
spirit of narrow nationalism, of the superiority of their 
country's institutions and customs and fed with maxims 
such as "My country, right or wrong" ? 

In the German schools the largest element in the his- 
tory teaching is the development of patriotism. The 



purpose of history teaching, says Professor Bourne, quot- 
ing from the book of instructions given to teachers in 
Germany, is to "display to the child the beneficent striv- 
ing and successes of our noble princely family, the great 
deeds of our people, in order to implant in the hearts of 
the children love and holy enthusiasm for Emperor, 
King, People, and Fatherland." In upper grades "the 
services of the Prussian rulers in promoting the welfare 
of the people are to be especially emphasized," and that 
unquestioning obedience to their ruler is the prime duty 
of every German. 

The history teaching in the French schools has like- 
wise in view the inculcating of narrow national patriot- 
ism. "The instructions which accompanied the history 
program of 1891 declared it to be the function of history 
to give the student a clear notion both of his 'duties as 
a Frenchman and of his duties as a man !' " Need one 
doubt that one of the sacred duties of all Frenchmen is 
to recover Alsace-Lorraine from the inveterate enemy of 
all Frenchmen? 

In Eussia, Italy, and the other nations the same spirit 
pervades the school system. In our own country our 
children are made to feel from their earliest school days 
the infinite superiority of America and American ideas. 
They are imbued with a feeling of contempt for any- 
thing foreign. From the earliest grades the child is 
taught to know the heroes of the nation. And who are 
the heroes we so assiduously hold up as ideals for our 
youths? Are they the conquerors of the destructive 
forces of nature ? Are they the inventors who have con- 
ferred inestimable benefits upon humanity? Or are 
they the victors over pain and disease, the martyrs in 
the fight against injustice, poverty, and greed ? 

By no means. The hero that the child is given to 
worship is the man on horseback or the man behind 
the gun. The warrior is the hero par excellence. The 



